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of the 'Thorne map' of 1527 accompanied It, although this has
not survived.
Comparison of Barlow's work with that of Enciso shows that,
besides modifying the preliminary section on the sphere and
on the rules for navigation, the English author added a lengthy
account of what he had seen in the Plate Basin, a brief summary
of Magellan's voyage, an extended description of certain parts
of the British Isles (notably the shores of the Bristol Channel),
some notes on the Atlantic Islands, and several additional long
passages from Varthema's travels. A transcript of that section
of the Address which detailed the proposed plan for discovery
was inserted in its natural place, i.e. following upon the (trans-
lated) description of Baccalaos and Labrador in the fourth
quarter of the world, a device which made it the climax and
conclusion of the whole book.
In the introduction Earlow expressed the wish that his work
should be set forth in print, a request that went unheeded, as
did that put forward in very similar fashion by Jean Rotz, who
presented to the King an elaborate Treatise on Navigation in
the following year. Henry VIII and his advisers were not alive
to the need for an up-to-date exposition of the progress of
current knowledge, although there were many Englishmen
who deplored the narrow and old-fashioned grammar school
curriculum, limited to a study of Latin and rhetoric, which
formed the sole education of the youth of the day. France and
Italy alike had a rich vernacular literature, as to a less extent
had Germany, Spain and Portugal, with the result that mer-
chants' sons, who were usually sent to finish their education
abroad, had a better chance than the sons of gentlemen to keep
abreast of contemporary discovery and progress. The lack of
similar opportunities in England was the therne of complaints
by such men as John Rastell, who devised a dramatic rhyming
interlude for performance at Court out of a text-book of
cosmography, and William Thomas, the Italian scholar, who
made an English translation of Sacrobosco's Sphera for the
instruction of the little Harry Grey, Duke of Suffolk.